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represent the first step in an experiment which may
control the future policy of the war. Of such a type
was the engagement at Neuve Chapelle, into which
the British army entered on 10th March.

It had been decided as early as the middle of
February that an action should be staged to test a
new theory of attack. If a sufficiently powerful
artillery fire were accumulated upon a section of the
front, parapet and barbed wire entanglements could
be blown to pieces, and if the artillery, lengthening
its range, were able to put up a barrage of fire be-
tween the enemy and his supports, the infantry
could advance in comparative safety. To ensure
the success of such a plan complete secrecy was neces-
sary, and for a surprise the British were in an advan-
tageous position. The ascendancy in air work which
they had exhibited made it difficult for a German
airplane to show its nose over their lines without
being promptly hunted back, while their own airmen
were able to make reconnaissances over the German
front, and determine where it was most weakly
held.

The section chosen for the British attempt was
the village of Neuve Chapelle. Our line here repre-
sented a re-entrant which might profitably be
straightened. It was not so dangerous an angle
as that at St. Eloi, south of Ypres ; but in the Neuve
Chapelle section the war had long languished, and
the enemy was less on his guard than in the old cock-
pit of the Ypres ridges. On 8th March Sir John
French assembled his corps commanders and ex-
pounded to them the plan of attack. The scheme,
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